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HE President pressed the button next to the blink¬ 
ing light. “Yes,” he said into the intercom. A 
voice at the other end announced that the Mayor 
of Phoenix was waiting. “Good,” said the Presi- 
dent. “I’ll come out and greet him.” 

The Mayor was waiting in what had been known in the 
previous administration as the Fish Room. The fish which had 
been mounted on the wall was now replaced by a skeleton of a 
Piltdown Man. On its base was a little metal plaque, on which 
was engraved: “To President Garry Boldwater, with Patriotic 
Admiration, from the Society of Marie Antoinette.” 

The President strode into the room, greeted the Mayor 
warmly and guided him back to the Presidential office. 

“It’s good to see you, George,” the President said, “even 
though I gather from your letter that you are here to complain.” 

“It’s good to see you, too, Mr. President,” the Mayor said. 
“And, gee, you look great in those satin knee breeches!” 

“I’m glad you like them—I’ve got them in all colors, you 
know,” said the President. “By golly, George,” he continued, 
“I see you aren’t wearing the lapel button. Here—take mine. 
As you might guess,” he added, smiling his lopsided smile, which 
is as disarming as his unpretentiousness,^ “there are plenty more 
where this came from.” 

The President disengaged from his lapel a small metal button 
formed in the shape of a perfect atomic cloud and handed it 
across the desk to the Mayor. “It was a great idea of Teller’s 
to make this our symbol in the campaign,” he said, “and I guess 
you know that every time we test, these are handed out free to 
all the school children in the country. Now, George, tell me. 
How are things in Phoenix?” 

The Mayor drew a deep breath. “I guess Phoenix is no 
different from any other city in the country—now that you’ve 
. . . uh . . . done what you’ve done to Federal spending.” 
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“Take it easy, George,” the President admonish 
know that the graduated income tax is a amfiscator 
repugnant to my notions of justice,^ but it cannot bc^ T’- 
unless and until Federal spending is slashed.'* So 
begin by slashing Federal spending. It’s as simple as 
“Yes, Mr. President,” said the Mayor, “I remember 
article you admired so, called ‘Federal Income Tax—a 
nist Cancer.’"* But you should come to Phoenix and see whaf 
happening. All of the schools are on double session The 
standard of service in the hospitals is getting worse and worse 
and either Memorial or St. Joseph’s will have to close. With the 
cut-off of Hill-Burton funds we face an even more desperate 
situation. We are terribly worried about floods, since we have 
no funds for flood control. The runways at Sky Harbor Airport 
are falling apart and filling up with pot-holes. The increase in 
defense spending helps a little; at least the tripled Air Force 
means Luke and Williams Air Bases are hiring some more 
civilians, but unemployment is getting out of hand. The welfare 
rolls are growing longer and longer, with practically no funds 
to operate ...” 

“ ‘Fiddlesticks,’ as all our grandmothers used to ^ay/’^^the 
President interrupted. “I’m tired of professional chiselers walk¬ 
ing up and down the streets who don’t work and have no inten¬ 
tion of working.^ As you know, I do not believe in running hat 
in hand to the Federal Government in Washington. I believe in 
the application of hard work, perseverance and initiative in the 
pioneer spirit by the citizens at the state, local and community 
level.’”! 

“But, Mr. President,” said the Mayor, “we’ve had to raise 
our local taxes to maintain even the most minimal progrt****^’ 

I tell you the local communities just can’t stand this kme 
increase in the local tax burden.” , 

ell, said the President, “I had hoped to cut Federa ^ 
y now, but the Air Force is very, very expensive, anc ‘ 
inm . . . well, it’s as simple as that, o\ 

hum^ we//are — which pretty much covers ^ ^ 

the if government would diminish its 

encou^^ Peop/e and allow them to do these 

set donT^’ credits, tax deduction , 
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It is extremely important for us to understand that the more 
money the government pumps into non-capital ventures — ven¬ 
tures which cost a lot but do not create growth—the more it 
takes away from our private economic system.” ^ 

“But, Mr. President . . 

Now, George, I have little interest in streamlining govern¬ 
ment or making it more efficient, for I mean to reduce its size. 
I do not undertake to promote welfare, for I propose to extend 
freedom. My aim is not to pass laws, but to repeal them. It is 
not to inaugurate new programs, but to cancel old ones that do 
violence to the Constitution.” lo 

Mr. President, it’s not just the old programs: people are 
beginning to say that something has to be done about health 
insurance for the elderly, and a medical care program.” 

Now look, George, I’m not saying you’re a Communist with 
all of your ultra-left ideas, but I think medical care for the 
elderly is an area in which the ideals of free enterprise and 
voluntary action meet head on with the radical liberal dogma of 
the welfare state. And as far as health care is concerned, 
when you [the Government] say to Johnny, ‘Don’t worry about 
the old man or your mother, we’re going to take care of them 
when they get older,’ you’ve destroyed his freedom there, the 
freedom of responsibility . . .” 

“We should not blunt the noble impulses of mankind by re¬ 
ducing charity to a mechanical operation of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment . . . Let welfare be a private concern.” 

“But, Mr. President, the people need . . .” 

“Listen, George,” the President said sharply, ‘‘none of these 
programs that have been started by the government, that I know 
of, have been started by popular demand. They’ve come out of 
the minds of planners who say, well, we ought to do this.^* 
Really, George, I do think some of your views, as you’ve 
explained the situation in Phoenix, are a little too radical; but 
now that we’ve disposed of that, let’s get on with more pleasant 
things. First I have a joke for you: It’s really dry out in 
Arizona. The other day I saw a tree chasing a dog.” 

“Ha, ha,” said the Mayor. 

“By the way,” the President went on, “the First Lady and I 
are having a dinner for the Cabinet officers and their wives 
tonight. Would you and your wife like to come in afterwards? 
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Secretary of the Treasury J. Bracken Lee will be here, and 
Secretary of Defense Curtis LeMay, and Secretary of State 
Otto Passman, and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
Jr., and—let’s see, who else?” 

“We were going back this afternoon, but of course we would 
love to come. By the way, speaking of the Cabinet, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent,” the Mayor said, “I realize it may have cut Federal spend¬ 
ing a good bit, but do you think it was wise to turn over the 
post office system to AT&T?” 

“Maybe it wasn’t wise,” said the President, “but this tired old 
world is in need of love and charity and mercy Besides, 
George, you know that I believe the government must begin to 
withdraw from a whole series of programs that are outside its 
constitutional mandate — from social welfare programs, educa¬ 
tion, public power, agriculture, public housing, urban renewal 
and all the other activities that can be better performed by lower 
levels of government or by private institutions or by individ¬ 
uals We had to start somewhere, and the Post Office seemed 
as good a place as any. It’s as simple as that. I have appointed 
a committee of men who believe in one-hundred-percent Ameri¬ 
canism—big businessmen, of course—to look into the possibility 
of turning the armed services over to private enterprise. There 
are some good Belgians, who used to live in the Congo . . .” 

The President was interrupted by the ringing of the phone. 
“Yes,” he said into the silver receiver. “Well, tell the Ambas¬ 
sador I’ll call him back, and. Bob, will you come in here. I 
want you to meet an old friend.” He hung up the phone, and 
said, “That was General Walker calling, our Ambassador to 
Formosa.” 

A few seconds later an aging gentleman, smelling faintly of 
chocolate, came in. “Hi there. Bob,” the President greeted him. 

I know you fellows know all about each other, but I don 
think you’ve met before. Bob, this is George Jones, and George^ 
this is my special assistant. Bob Welch.” When the two ha^ 
shaken hands, the President said, “Bob, take George 
see the electronic chart that shows how we’ve cut Fe 
spending all over the country—I hope it’s working today. 

As the door closed behind George and Bob, the P^® 
reached into his top drawer, drew out the latest issue of P^P 
Mechanics, and began reading avidly.^® 
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,—■ 1 = ^ he Attorney-General looked worn—almost haggard 
—as he entered the President’s office. He was not 
young; he had served several terms as Governor of one 
of the most backward of the Southern states. His 
tactic of splitting the electoral vote had thrown the Presidential 
election into the House of Representatives, which then elected 
Senator Boldwater as President. It therefore came as no surprise 
that the Governor had been rewarded suitably. 

The new Attorney-General had worked hard in his new post. 
It was commonly known that his leadership in the Justice De¬ 
partment was responsible for the bill which repealed the Ken¬ 
nedy Civil Rights Bill of 1963. 

As the visitor sank back in an old leather armchair by the 
executive desk, the President adjusted a new button in his lapel; 
the Attorney-General wore his atomic cloud button in his left 
lapel, and in his right lapel was a small jeweled Confederate flag. 

“I don’t know what we’re going to do, Mr. President,” the 
Attorney-General said plaintively. “Every jail in every state in 
the South is completely full, and it’s not much better up North.” 

“Well,” the President replied, “we certainly can’t spend 
Federal funds to build any more. If we need more jails, the 
money will have to come out of state and local funds.” He was 
quiet for a minute. “I can’t imagine why people are blaming 
me for this racial crisis. After all, I belonged to the NAACP. 
I fought for the integration of the Phoenix high schools when I 
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was on the City Council. I integrated the Arizona Air National 
Guard, and I am a member of the Urban League. Of course, 
/ don’t necessarily buy the idea that what the Supreme Court 
says is the law of the land . . ."^ The Court s decisions are jack- 
assianp If I’ve said it once, I’ve said it a thousand times: the 
school question is a problem for the states. If the Federal 
Government moves in to enforce integration, it also moves in to 
control the schools ... I don’t think there s any legal way to 
solve this thing. It’s a question of man himself, his own worst 
enemy. 

“As I said after the election of 1960,” the President contin¬ 
ued, “both parties made a mistake in trying to be specific about 
civil rights in their Presidential campaign platforms.”^ I believe 
there is no way to enforce civil rights.” 

“I am opposed to fair employment practices laws and opposed 
to public accommodations laws.-® We have no right to tell the 
southern states what they must do about school integration and 
segregation.-"* It’s their baby.-^ It’s as simple as that.” 

“But the situation is already out of hand, Mr. President,” said 
the Attorney-General. “Twelve dead in last night’s riots, eight 
the night before ...” 

“Mr. President,” he resumed, after a pause, “do you re¬ 
member when the White Citizens Councils were considered 
extremist and Malcolm X was supposed to be on the lunatic 
fringe? It seems so long ago ...” His voice trailed off. 

“Yes, yes,” said the President, “but I have to get ready for a 
Cabinet meeting now—Look, what I favor is a community rela¬ 
tions service to use intelligent moral persuasion to bring about 
voluntary progress.” 

The Attorney-General rose, said “I thank you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent,” and moved wearily toward the door, after an approving 
glance at the sign hanging by the President’s desk; NOLI PEP 

mittere illegitimi carborundum.®® 
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HE Cabinet meeting was breaking up and the Cabinet 
members started filing out. The President hailed 
Secretary of Labor Hunt and asked him to stay be¬ 
hind. 

“I want to talk to you, H. L.,” he said, “I want to congratulate 
you on the role you played in that new bill. It was a stroke of 
genius to get the Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
the Wagner Act all repealed at once! Our new bill will make 
the labor movement think Landrum-Griffin was written by 
Gompers.” The President paused. “You know, H. L., if I had 
to select the vote I regard as the most important of my Senate 
career, it would he the one I cast on the Kennedy-Ervin ‘Labor 
Reform’ Bill of 1959. The Senate passed the measure 95-1; 
the dissenting vote was mine.” 

“And now, Mr. President,” the Secretary said, “we have real 
hopes of killing the 1960 minimum wage coverage bills, which 
you also fought against so valiantly in 1960 and 1961.^=* And 
before the year is out we’ll help every State legislature pass a 
right-to-work law.” 


“Yes, H. L.” said the President. “All of that is great, but 
what I want is victory—total victory over Walter Reuther. 
Reuther is more dangerous than the Sputniks or anything 
Russia might do.^^' We’ve got to bury Reuther. He is a Socialist, 
fomentor of strike violence, diverter of union funds . . .” 
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The President was pacing back and forth in the Cabinet 
Room, walking with the grace of a wild animal and the confi¬ 
dence of a monarch.^" He sat down and continued in a quieter 
tone. 

“As I said before my campaign, in the field of relations 
between the men who hire and the men who work, the Federal 
Government has disgracefully weighted the scales of political 
and economic power in favor of the sometimes corrupt' and 
sometimes grafting heads of the great labor unions:^^ But 
things will be different now. 

“Of course,” the President went on, “not all labor leaders are 
bad. I remember telling Mr. Hoffa, at the time of the McClellan 
hearings, that 'For the good of the union movement, / am very 
hopeful that your philosophy prevails.’ And I said on the 
Senate floor a few months later, 7 would rather have Jimmy 
Hoffa stealing my money than Walter Reuther stealing my 
freedom.’ Naturally, that was before I knew Hoffa was going 
to support Rockefeller.” 

“Mr. President, you sure have led an interesting life,” said 
the Secretary of Labor. “When you get out of the White House 
you should write a book!” 

“That’s a good idea—maybe I will. I have a safe full of notes 
for a book that would make ‘Advise and Consent’ sound like 
Mother Goose.” 
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« HE President paused outside the State Department 
building and looked up. Early in his administration 
he had cut the number of State Department employ¬ 
ees in half: 25% had been let go for reasons of 
economy and 25% for being on the Attorney General’s S.T.V. 
(Soft on Total Victory) list. The Government had leased the 
top four floors of the building to Amalgamated Oil. As the 
President looked up, he saw the name of the corporation painted 
in huge letters. “That gold leaf looks good,” he commented to 
the aide accompanying him. 

Inside the building, the plaque listing diplomatic and consular 
officers who had lost their lives while on active duty had been 
supplanted by a large photograph of the President against the 
background of an atomic cloud. He had much the pose of the 
visitor to Yellowstone Park being photographed against an 
eruption of Old Faithful. Beneath the photograph was an exhor¬ 
tation from the President to members of the State Department: 
“Don’t find yourstXt on the S.T.V. list!” 

The President and his aide strode into the auditorium, where 
large numbers of the U.S. press corps awaited him. (The for¬ 
eign press was no longer allowed to attend Presidential press 
conferences. Sometimes special exceptions were made for cor¬ 
respondents from Portuguese and South African papers.) 

The President started the conference by saying that he had 
no statement to make, and opened it up to questions. He pointed 
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to a reporter in the front who identified himself as being fron, 
the Memphis Star Journal. 

“Mr. President,” said the newsman, “can you tell us why yo^ 
want to sell TVA?” 

“Well, such a thing might he the greatest thing that ever 
happened to the state of Tennessee. The taxes derived from 
private ownership of TVA facilities might trigger a real boom 
in the area.” ■‘“ 

“But Mr. President, TVA doesn’t just operate in Tennessee. 
Its service area lies within seven states.” 

The President laughed. “Well, you know I haven’t got a 
really first-class brain. In fact, my wife says I’m a lame-brain. 
But as I said before I took office, I fear Washington and cen¬ 
tralized government more than I do Moscow.We don’t need 
the Federal Government wet-nursing Americans from the time 
they are born to the time they die. We need Americans who 
will take care of America so the Government never needs to 
worry about the people . . .” The President ignored a number 
of raised hands and continued. 

“I do not care,” he said, “whether we speak about Commu¬ 
nism, socialism, egalitarianism, monarchism, dictatorship or — 
and forgive me — the New Deed, the Fair Deal, or the New 
Frontier. They all have one thing in common ... I do not 
mean to say that the persons who headed the New Deal or . ■ ■ 
the New Frontier were Communists. But they must have con¬ 
trol. That is one thing which my friends overlook —the common 
denominator between governments other than governments of 
free men is control.” 

“I’m not sure I followed all of that, Mr. President. But I am 
sure you saw the article in a recent national magazine which 
said that the methods you use to fight TVA are the same ones 
you use for anything you disagree with. The article went on 
say that nothing you said about TVA is untrue but yon 
omitted all the important facts.” 

Yes, said the President, “those are the arguments of t 
extremist groups to the Left. Now, the.se aren’t Comniums 
and 1 don t call them Communists, but they are not hesitan 
advocating an enlarged central government, with mote am ^ 
control being placed here in Washington. They’re not the le 
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hesitant in suggesting that our power be generated and sold by 
the Federal Government^' Next question.” 

“Mr. President, isn’t that an example- of the multiple decep¬ 
tion, or the slippery syllogism, that the Washington Enterpriser 
has said you make use of? And the New York Times says—” 

The New York Times,” the President interrupted, “speaks 
for the Eastern Establishment; and sometimes I think the coun¬ 
try would be better off if we could just saw off the Eastern 
seaboard and let it float out to sea.” 

The President recognized a lady in the back. 

On the subject of the multiple deception,” she said, “in the 
summer of 1963 you said: 7 am not suggesting that Democrats 
are Communists. And I am not suggesting that the Communist 
Party has captured control of the Democratic Party. I am not 
saying that anyone in the New Frontier is a Communist . . .’ 

Mr. President, aren’t those much the same tactics used by the 
late Senator McCarthy? Do you stick up for McCarthy?” 

“Do I stick up for McCarthy? Yes. I have always done it and 
I intend to continue . . . Those people who would like to do 
away with McCarthy are the type of people who would also like 
to coddle Communists.” 

The President singled out another reporter. “Yes, sir,” he 
said. 

“Mr. President, you have described Chief Justice Warren as 
an out-and-out SocialistF'^ you have said that Adlai Stevenson 
has consistently urged a soft policy toward Communism 
throughout the world; you have called the University of 
Colorado a haven for un-American ideas; you have attacked 
Harvard University as a breeding ground of Communist and 
Socialist philosophy;®^ you have said that where fraternities are 
not allowed, Communism flourishes; ®® you have said that the 
reason for the poor acoustics at the Democratic Convention in 
Los Angeles in 1960 was that they were all part of the cleverly 
concealed socialistic apparatus that has taken over the Demo¬ 
cratic Party; and you have accused former President Kennedy 
of being weak on Communism . . .” ®" 

“Yes,” interrupted the President, “I said that the Kennedy 
administration responded to every belch from the Kremlin.” 
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“Don’t you think, Mr. President,” said the reporter, “that 
statements like these are as damaging as the techniques 
McCarthy used?” 

“/ was never convinced (hat Joe McCarthy had done great 
damage to the country,” the President answered, somewhat 
heatedly. 

“Mr. President, while we are on the subject of political ethics 
and morality, what do you feel about a politician saying some¬ 
thing one minute and the next minute forgetting he’d said it?” 

“Well, sir,” said the President, ‘7 can tell you one thing and 
someone can tell someone else what I said but in the meantime 
I can turn around and deny it and all you can do is call me a 
damn liar.” 

The President nodded to a man in the front row. 

“Mr. President,” said the latter, “I note that when you were 
a Senator you received a very high rating from an organization 
named Americans for Constitutional Action. They gave you a 
good score on their voting record for being against what they 
call ‘group morality’.” 

The President nodded. “I got 100% one year.” 

“What I’d like to know, sir,” continued the reporter, “is: 
since you are against group morality, does that mean you are 
for group /mmorality?” 

The President’s answer was drowned out in laughter. 
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President pushed a button on his desk and fifty 
.^v I C| little flags popped up out of holes in the floor. 

J “I hate to bother you when you’re busy,” his 
^^ assistant said to him, “but I do want to talk to you 
about the speech you’re to make to the Veterans of the Once 
and Future Wars.” 

The President pushed the button again and the flags disap¬ 
peared. “How about the one that starts off, T am not half so 
worried about the influence of the Birch Society as I am about 
the number of ADA people in the administ—’ . . He broke 
off and smiled. “What the dickens, I forgot. As a matter of 
fact. I’ll tell you what I’m really afraid of. There are those who 
say, fear the military. I say fear the civilians—they’re taking 
over.^'^ Take the Latin American military juntas: they are 
almost entirely operated in the best interests of the countries.” 

He was quiet for a minute, pushing a button here and there 
from among the huge number on the control panel of his desk. 
Flags popped up and down, one button caused the window to 
open. Another started a sprinkler in the garden beyond the 
window. The garden, which in previous administrations had 
been full of roses, was now planted with cactuses. 

Say, the President said, “play the tape of me practicing the 
speech I’m going to make to the Joint Chiefs—maybe there’s 
something there that you can take out and incorporate in the 
speech for the Veterans.” 
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The President leaned back in his chair and listened to the 
tape recording of his voice. 

“Shall we loiter in the leisure of our five-day week and our 
ceramic conveniences and our comfortable procrastination? 

“Shall we all point in unison to the hillside where the pretty 
daffodils grow, for fear some faint-hearted might falter on the 
craggy slopes of reality?” 

“So I ask, Why not victory? Once upon a time our traditional 
goal in war — and can anyone doubt that we are at war?—was 
victory. Once upon a time we were proud of our strength, our 
military power. Now we seem ashamed of it.” 

"... The problems of today are no different from the prob¬ 
lems of ten thousand years ago . . . We’ve shrunk before gun¬ 
powder, we’ve shrunk before tanks, we’ve shrunk before sea 
power, we’ve shrunk before air power, and now I suppose 
we’ll shrink before space power. I’m not worried about her 
[Russia’s] military force right now. I think we’re vastly 
superior to her.” 

Here the President interrupted the tape. “We’ve got to change 
that,” he said. “I don’t mean vve’re superior, I mean they are 
superior. I have to agree with Dr. Edward Teller, with General 
Curtis LeMay, with General Power, General Schriever. / think 
the Russians are ahead of us—not just in weapon size, because 
I don’t think that’s too important—but in nuclear know-how, 
which I think is very important.” 

As you know,” the tape resumed, “I never bought any of 
that soft-on-disarmament line. We should, I believe, announce 
in no uncertain terms that we are against disarmament. We are 
against it because we need our armaments—all of those we 
presently have, and more. We need weapons for both the 
limited and the unlimited war.^^ Furthermore, local com¬ 
manders in Europe should be given freedom to use nuclear 
weapons without first getting my approval.” 

In any event, gentlemen, I have succeeded in getting us out 
of the United Nations,which I have advocated for years. And 
I have succeeded in withdrawing United States recognition of the 
oviet Union. I have always favored withdrawing recognition 
rom Russia. I never favored recognition from the start. I 
mem er when it was first done. I think we lent dignity to a 


movement that doesn’t deserve the respect that voe. . 

recognition:’’ ■' formal 

“But victorywise—and when I say victory i 
victory— we must be prepared to go further / 

Vnited States wilt become as deeply hated as England 
because of our size, because of our strength. But by M 
ought to respect us and that’s what we ought to be aimbtgZ"^^^ 

“First, let me say I know someone is going to bring up the 
idea of negotiation, but I’m against negotiating with the Rus 
sians who are in power today ...I see no advantage in meeting 
with them . . . Maybe we haven’t convinced the Europeans, but 
I can guarantee you that in this country the average American 
is fed up with negotiations.” 


“We will have to shed the attitudes and techniques of the 
Salvation Army, and start behaving like a Great Power. To gain 
respect, not prestige.'^ Instead of negotiating, we should have 
done what I suggested long ago ; nudged down the wall in Berlin 
with bulldozers.” 


“We must be prepared to undertake military operations 
against vulnerable Communist regimes.” The President’s 
voice paused dramatically. “Gentlemen,” it continued “this 
means war. Tomorrow we will knock down the Berlin Wall. 
/ say if the Western Powers do not act in Berlin, we have lost 
the cold war.” 


The President’s voice paused again. “And we’ll take Cuba. 
In 1963 I said I was convinced that if Kennedy wanted to go 
into Cuba tomorrow and chase the Communists out of there 
^hat the American people would back him right to the hilt. 


“We have enough forces to defend our lines from Vietnam to 
Berlin if we use our air power properly.” The Presidents 
rose on the tape. “We will knock down the Wall o 
China.^o Further, we’ll take Northern Korea.” 
will take Albania.” 

We will take ” 

th the tape was no longer which 

® resident stood up by his desk and pushe a u 

hTi!' a bayonet to pop up from the side of the J 

bayonet, the PreLLt rushed from the room yelhng. 

bis lungs, “Cha-a-a-a-rge!” 
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